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Martied Women and Government Jobs — 


HE Married Women’s (Employment) 

Bill, which provides that a woman 
shall not be refused employment or dis- 
missed from employment by any Govern- 
ment department or local authority on 
the ground only that she is a mother or 
about to be married, will come up for a 
second reading in the British House of 
Commons on April 29. 


Woman Bank Expert 


O efficient a private secretary an 


Frances Ring of San Diego, Califor- 
nia, that her employer, a bank president, 


gent her to Europe to study banking 


methods. She has just returned and is 
regarded as an authority on foreign pro- 
cedure. 


Turkish Women Demand Equality 


OMPLETE political equality with 
men was demanded recently for 


Turkish women, newly emerged from the 


medieval restrictions of the harem. 

A resolution demanding equal political 
rights for both sexes was adopted by the 
“Union of Turkish Ladles.” _ 


Trades 30 Billion Smile 


RMA DELL EGGLESTON, long since 
known affectionately and respectfully 
to Wall Street as “Mrs. E.,” is one of the 
shrewdest bond traders in the business, 
and one of the foremost authorities on 
Government securities in the country. She 
has traded in the last decade the stupen- 


- dous. total of $30,000,000,000 worth of 
_ Liberty bonds, and holds the unquestioned 


record of having dealt more extensively in 


those securities than any one else in the 


world. The total of Mrs. Eggleston’s 
transactions is more than double that of 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same period. It is approximately double 
the total amount of Liberty bonds issued 
by the Government, which means, speak- 
ing in averages, that “Mrs. E.” has bought 
or sold twice every wartime bond that 
ever was in existence. 

She has done a single day’s business of 
$38,000,000 and as high as $5,000,000,000 
in one year. The number of deals she has 
consummated and the number of indi- 
vidual securities that have passed through 
her hands actually or theoretically can 


be estimated only in the millions. 


“Mrs. E.” is one of about a half dozen 
women traders in Wall Street, and not 
only is she rated the peer of any of them 
in deals concerning Government securi- 
ties, but the equal or superior, as well, of 


any man engaged in that branch of finan- 
cial business, 


Feminist Notes 


Heavy Work Makes Strong Women 


N inquiry into the physical condition 
of industrial women workers, con- 
ducted by Professor Cathcart of Glasgow, 


Scotland, for the Medical Research Coun- 


cil, shows results tending to upset some 
of the arguments for restrictive legisla- 
tion for women. 

Three thousand women, most of them 
not over 22 years of age, were tested for 
strength of back and leg muscles, weight, 
grip, power of crushing, etc., and the re- 
sults were checked by comparing them 
with 400 former factory workers who had 


not been so employed for a considerable . 


time, and 500 students from a teachers’ 
training college. The student teachers 
were markedly above both other groups 
in health, strength and weight, which Dr. 
Catheart attributed partly to the time 
they spent in the open air and partly to 


- the mental training which gave them bet- 


ter muscular control. 


The employed women, however, were: 
- considerably stronger than the unem- 
ployed (although the unemployed were, 
as a rule, engaged in housework consid- 


ered by the investigator more strenuous 
than most of the factory occupations), 


and the “most perfect specimens of young 


womanhood,” from the point of view of 
physique and carriage, were engaged in 
heavy lifting and carrying in chemical 
works and brick works. Moreover, the 


mothers and grandmothers of these young 


women had done the same sort of work. 
Their sturdiness could not be attributed 


to home conditions, for they were born 
and bred in the worst slum districts of 


Glasgow. The Woman’s Leader (London) 
says: “This information is of the great- 
est interest and value, and we hope that 
it will be quoted in the House during the 


-debates on the Factories Bill.” 


Cantonese Woman Gets pee 


O HEONG-YING (Mrs. Liao) is one 


of the three secretaries recently ap- 
pointed to the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang (Chinese Peo- 


ple’s Party), according to the Canton © 


(China) Gazette. The — two secre- 
taries are men. 


Woman Named Hospital Head 


T was announced recently by the board 

of directors of the New York Nursery 
and Child’s Hospital, 161 West Sixty-first 
street, that Mrs..W. Thorn Kissel had 
been elected president of that institution. 
Mrs. Kissel is the only woman hospital 
president in New York City, the announce- 
ment says. 


Equal Rights. 


Madras Honors a Woman 


HE first province in India to en- 

franchise women to its legislature, 
the first in which a woman was nominated 
(the first also, along with the Punjab, for 
a woman to have contested a seat in open 
election) Madras has the honor also 
of being first in having unanimously 
elected a woman as the deputy president 
of the legislative council. Srimati Muthu- 
lakshmi Ammal, M. L. C., is the woman 
elected. The functions of the deputy 
president of the council, like those of the 
president in whose absence she will con- 
duct the business, are very onerous and 


responsible. 
No other provincial legislature in India 


has a woman member. 


Woman Lawyer 


A HPWA HMEE, the first woman 
. barrister in Burma, who returned 
to India from England recently was en- 
rolled as an Advocate of the High Court. 


She intends practising in Rangoon and 


is the first woman in Burma to do so. 


Welcomes Open Door 


Council 3 
HE Open Door Council, an English — 
organization formed in 1926 to secure 


equal opportunities in the trades and the 
- professions for all aduit women, married 


or single, is warmly welcomed by Oppor- 
tunity, the organ of the Federation of 
Women Civil Servants, which says: “The 
arrival of this live new organization is 
particularly welcome to aid other Fem- 
inist bodies in stemming the rising tide 
of so-called protective legislation for the 
industrial woman worker. The Open 
Door Council demands Equal Rights for 
women and men in industry, is opposed 
to all legislaticn which imposes a differ- 
ential sex restriction on the work of 
women, and believes that the only real 
protection for any class of women is that 
of equal status, equal pay and equal op- 
portuni 

She Turned Discrimination to Advantage 

ECAUSE commercial aviation is 

closed to women in Germany, Thea 
Rasche, Germany’s only woman licensed 
air pilot, has taken to the more dangerous 


stunt flying, and now is the only woman 


in the company of thirty-eight male stunt 
flyers in Germany. It often happens that 
a “protective” measure throws women 


into more difficult and hazardous occupa- 
tions. After less than two years of flying, 


Thea Rasche is already the equal of some 


of the most spectacular daredevils in Ger- 
man aviation. 
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Past and Future of Feminism Heard at N een | 


bia Branch and their friends met 
at National Headquarters on the 
evening of April 7 to hear Marie Man- 
ning Gasch give her recollections of Susan 
B. Anthony and other pioneer American 
Feminists. | 
Mrs. Gasch said in part: 
“Even as a little girl in the early 
eighties, I realized that Miss Anthony and 


| M RMBERS of the District of Colum: 


the other women who came to Washington ~ 


to work for suffrage and to speak in Lin- 
coln Hall were doing something that re- 
quired courage. As a young newspaper 
woman in the nineties I interviewed Miss 
Anthony and Mrs. Stanton. In those days 
editors refused to print anything about 


suffrage — it put the suffragists in 


Headquarters 


a bad or ridiculous light. So the leaders 
would stage a fake quarrel at a meeting 
to furnish the only sort of news that 


would induce the editor to carry the story, 
_ and we reporters, knowing it was faked, 
would “put it over’”’on our editors to help 


the suffragists get the publicity their 
cause needed. Years later I was present 
at a meeting in Berlin when Miss An- 


_thony, then over eighty, was cheered as 


she entered the hall to speak.” 
Mrs. Gasch also told of going with other 
Catholic women to see Cardinal Gibbons 


in the interest of woman suffrage. The 


Cardinal was at that time vice-president 
of the counts association. He re- 


plied to the deputation, “I am a very old 
man, but I am not too old to learn when 
the way is pointed out,” and he soon re- 
signed his office in the anti-suffrage asso- 
ciation. 

Mabel Vernon reported that the Inter- 
national Advisory Council of the Wom- 
an’s Party, which started with eleven 
members, now had forty. “This council,” 
said Miss Vernon, “will help to see that 
women take their place in international 
affairs. We are now forced to concern 
ourselves with the international activi- 
ties of our governments and to see that 
women have places, on international 


bodies.” 


- The meeting was preceded by a dinner 
attended by officers of the National Coun- 
cil and of the District Branch. 


The White Slave Traffic and Josephine Butler 


“Report on the White Slave Traffic 


| A MERICAN women know that the. 


of the Committee of Experts,” pub- 


lished by the League of Nations at Geneva, 


has been made possible by a generous — 


grant of American money. An American 
has been chairman of the committee which 
has drawn up the report. But they may 
have forgotten that Josephine Butler, the 
heroic English woman who inspired and 
led the fight against regulation of pros- 
titution in Great Britain, was also one 
of the first to draw attention to the in- 
famous traffic in women. All the inter- 
national work against this traffic, both be- 
fore and after it was incorporated into 
the League of Nations, springs, in the 
first instance, from her initiative, and is 


_ the result of her knowledge of the work- 
ing of the regulation system both here and 


on the continent, as the report of the Ex- 
pert Committee of Enquiry set up by the 
League of Nations, justly acknowledges. 
Regulation of prostitution and traffic in 
women and children are so closely con- 
nected and so dependent on each other, 
that it is impossible to take any steps 
against the traffic without being brought 
up sharply against regulation and the 
licensed house. Josephine Butler was 


-convineed, and her followers have always 


acted on her conviction, that the only 
effective way of striking at the traffic is 
by continuous, uncompromising opposi- 
tion to regulation in any form and in 
every detail. The report proves her con- 
tention up to the hilt—where there are no 
licensed houses, there is no business for 
traffickers. 

On May 1, 1880, she published a state- 
ment in England exposing the traffic in 
children between Belgium and England. 
Her accusations were based on her own 


By E. M. Turner 


Assistant Secretary of the Association for 
Moral and Social Hygiene, 
-London, England 


“When the daylight is fully come the 


_ conscience of Europe will be aroused and 
_ this masterpiece of Hell will be shattered 


for ever.’—JosEPHINE 1880. 


observations, and the investigations of 
two Quakers, Alfred Dyer and George Gil- 
lett. The statement, which was reprinted 


in French, Belgian and Italian news- 
_ papers, was received with indignation and 


incredulity. It is difficult for us to real- 
ize the state of public opinion on these 


questions in 1880; certainly many people 


then would have preferred that the hid- 
eous thing should go on rather than it 
should be dragged to the light and ex- 
posed. Even those who believed in her 
trembled at her audacity, and many 
begged her to withdraw her statements 
and be silent on this subject. One of her 
supporters in Brussels wrote to an Eng- 
lish friend, “Do you know that you are 
walking into the jaws of hell?” But hell 
had no terror for this heroic woman who 
went through the world on fire against 
injustice and slavery. The Belgian au- 
thorities challenged her to prove her 
statements with a deposition on oath. The 
English authorities were unsympathetic 
if not hostile and attempts were made to 
intimidate her. But she persevered and 
the deposition was made in Liverpool be- 


fore the Chief Magistrate in November. 


It was sent to Sir William Harcourt, who 
forwarded it to the Procureur du Roi at 
Brussels. After that there was no fur- 
ther attempt to deny her charges and in 
Brussels not only did many police officers 


fly from their posts, but two police chiefs 


were dismissed and many traffickers pun- | 


ished. 
A London committee was formed and 


presented a memorial on the traffic to 


Lord Granville, secretary to the Foreign 
Office. Later Mrs. Butler went to Brus- 


sels at the request of this committee to 


present a similar memorandum to the 
Bourgmestre there. With her usual cour- 
age she asked the Bourgmestre to dismiss 
his officials and let her speak to him face 


- to face concerning his responsibility. “It 


proved,” she says, “to be rather an affect- 
ing interview—rather terrible even. I 


think I trembled, and the Bourgmestre 
covered his eyes with his hand. He treated 


me with courtesy and kindness.” 
This was the beginning of the work 


against the traffic. Since then it has 
grown, under the late Mr. Alexander 


Coote into a world-wide organization 
which has been incorporated into the 
League of Nations. But let us not forget 


that what the report says now with all - 


the prestige and influence of the League 
of Nations behind it, one woman dared 
to say fifty years ago. Moreover that 
woman laid her finger with unerring judg- 
ment on the root of the whole eyil, the 
system of State regulation of vice. Truly 
the report of the Expert Committee is 


“the echo of a far off woman’s voice.” ~ 


being dead yet speaketh. 

In 1928 we shall celebrate the pra eres 
of the birth of Josephine Butler. Is it too 
much to hope that the publication of this 
report will sweep the whole evil system of 
regulation, its licensed houses, its in- 
scribed women, and its traffickers from 
every country in the world? If so those 
who gather together to honor her memory 
may rejoice that the great battle for jus- 
tice which she began and inspired has 
ended at last in victory. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 11. 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by SENATOR CHARLES B. Curtis. 
Sntvetuaed in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925. 
by REPRESENTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. 


National Woman’s | Party 


Dr. Caroline Spencer, Colo. | 


Equal Rights 
Our Protectors 


O THE average woman, serene in the comfortable security of her own 
home, there is always something fantastic and a trifle unbelievable about 
the White Slave Traffic. Some people say it exists, of course, and it 


would be quite impossible to demonstrate the contrary, but some people are 


always saying curious and exaggerated ange to support certain of their 
morbid tenets. 

Frightfulness stories were current during the war, but they were later 
found to be the malignant vaporings of propagandists; may it not be that the 
frightfulness stories of peace time are tarred with the same brush? 

While admitting that immorality exists and that it involves repulsive, 
venal relationships, still that is a far cry from an actual traffic in women and 
children. Who ever saw a White Slave trader, who, for the matter of that, 
ever saw a White Slave? 2 | 

Immoral women, yes, and immoral men, too many of them; but white 
slaves? The average woman shakes her head; there are no women or children 
answering to that description in her town. 

And yet, strangely enough, so conservative a group as the League of 
Nations now reports that the traffic is still “extensive.” On another page of 
this issuc we reprint in full an article which appeared recently in the New 
York Times dealing with the subject. It quotes at some lengths from the 
London Times which, be it noted, is a solid British journal not given to emo- 
tional outbursts nor moral hysterics. It is impossible to believe that the New 
York Times or the London Times are opening their columns to propagandists; 


_ and it is equally inconceivable that the League of Nations is engaged in con- 


cocting frightfulness stories. 

The inevitable deduction then is that in certain places on this planet, for 
purposes of gain, people are today buying and selling women and children. 

One investor, the report states, made twelve thousand pounds in three 
years in the business. A large sum of money, we will all admit, and quite the 
most filthy sort of money that ever came into greedy hands. But where did 
it come from? Not in the final instance from others engaged in the business 
of commercialized prostitution, for they in their turn had to look elsewhere 
for the purchase money. No, in the final instance it came from the pockets 
of the quite nice average men and boys who marry and bring up families, and 
who in every land on the globe still feel that they are the natural “protectors” 
of women. 

Let it be well remembered by the women who would trust their destinies 
to men that every farthing of the many millions that flow annually into the 
coffers of vice is placed there by a man. Not by a white slave trader, not by 
a pimp, not by a procurer, for these are merely the organizers of the system, 
but by just an ordinary, every-day kind of man, the sort one meets and knows 
and is related to; some woman’s husband, brother, father or son. 

And it is not the coin of one nation or of but a few; it is the coin of all 
nations that goes to support the business of commercialised vice. 


Our protectors; there is something both humorous and ghastly a the 
concept. 


~ 


Reeds 


HE Minimum Wage Law of Arkansas has recently been declared uncon- 
i, stitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States, upholding a 

decision of a Federal District Court. Previously the Arkansas Supreme 
Court had sustained its validity. The Arkansas Welfare Commission had 
set a wage to be paid in an overall factory which employs women, and the 
employers had objected. This became the test case upon which the Supreme | 
Court made its decision. 

We cite this case because it is so frequently assumed that protective legis- 
lation is an advantageous exchange for Equal Rights, so far as the woman 
worker is concerned. 

Now we see that even in the absence of Bqual Rights protective legislation 
may be a broken reed upon which to depend. 

The intelligent made trade-unionist knows that in the apresent state of 
politics industrial legislation is a delusion and a snare. 

By the same token his intelligent sister in the industrial world may well 
feel a twinge of suspicion when, with so much chivalry and kindness, he offers 
her that which he will not have for himself. 


What is a broken reed for a man is pretty likely to prove a broken reed 
for a woman also. ~ 
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A. A. U. W. Concerned with Status of Women 


adopted by the convention of the 

American Association of University 
Women which met in Washington, March 
30-April 2, were concerned in some way 
with the status of women. Study of the 
proposed Equal Rights Amendment to the 
United States Constitution was recom- 
mended in the program of the Committee 
on Legislation submitted by its chairman, 
Miss Harlean James of Washington 
(State). In accepting this the convention 


T HREE of the committee reports 


took the same action as it did at its India- 


napolis convention in 1925. It has re- 
frained from taking a stand either in fa- 
vor of or in opposition to the amendment. 

In the discussion following the legis- 
lative breakfast of the committee on Fri- 


day, April 1, Mabel Vernon, executive 
‘Secretary of the Woman’s Party, and dele- 


gate to the convention from the Affiliated 
Alumnae of Swarthmore, and Helena Hill 
Weed, Founder of the National Woman’s 
Party, and alternate from the Norwalk, 
Conn., Branch of the American Associa- 
tion University Women, both urged the 


committee to supply the branches of the 
association with means and material for 
making a real study of the amendment. 

Mrs. Weed also spoke at the breakfast 
of the Committee on the Legal and Eco- 
nomic Status of Women, of which Mrs. 
Chase Going Woodhouse is chairman. She 
called the attention of the committee to 
the exhaustive research into the legal 
status of women which has been made by 
the Woman’s Party. This committee 
which is studying the earning capacity of 
university and college women submitted a 
plan for an Institute of Economic Rela- 
tions which would complete this study and 
would study further the paid work of mar- 
ried women outside the home, part-time 
occupations, and problems met in specific 
occupations, beginning with teaching, in 
which many members of the association 
have reported legal and traditional ob- 
stacles in women’s pay. 


The Committee on Maintaining Stand-— 


ards reported making a survey of member 
colleges and universities which included 
information as to the status of women on 


-ineluded in this. 
should be for both men and women ac- 


their faculties, and recommended that this 
information be compiled and published. 

Among members of the Woman’s Party 
who were delegates to the convention, in 
addition to Miss Vernon and Mrs. Weed 
are Josephine Kevin Neal of Detroit, 
president of the Michigan Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party and a Founder; 
Margaret Lambie of the Vassar Alumnae, 
and Emma Wold, legislative secretary of 
the National Woman’s Party and delegate 
from the Eugene Chapter of the North 
Pacific section of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 

Dr. M. Carey Thomas, president emeri- 
tus of Bryn Mawr College, sent Miss Wold 
the following telegram expressing her op- 


position to special laws for women: 


“T am even more strongly than two 
years ago against special legislation for 
women, maternity legislation not being 
I believe protection 


cording to jobs, not according to sex. I 
believe English and Scandinavian women 
are also against special legislation as a 
result of their experience.” 


Urges League End White Slave Trade 


HE extent of the international traffic 


jn women and children, as revealed 


in a report prepared for the League 


of Nations by a special committee of ex- 


perts, prompts the London Times to urge 
the League to “pursue the destruction of 
this traffic to the end” and give no con- 
cealment, as it has given, to the names of 
countries which countenance the evil, in- 
cluding those which, although signatories 
to the international conventions for its 
suppression, have not acted up to their 
obligations. 

Publicity organized and conducted by 
the League of Nations, the London Times 
believes, would be most effective in awak- 
ening world opinion to the extent of the 
infamous traffic, and, by showing up the 
guilty parties, lead to its suppression. 
The paper condemns as bad policy the 
method adopted by the League in issuing 
the report, which is making its appear- 
ance piecemeal. 

“The first part of the report, after some 
preliminary leakage, has now been pub- 


lished,” it says, “but League quotations 


from it apparently are being issued un- 
officially from Geneva. This is a bad 
policy, for it discredits the organization 
of the League and diminishes general in- 
terest in an infinitely important piece of 
work. It can only be hoped that the 
loophole which has thus been given for 


escape from a repulsive subject will not 


be allowed to prevent action, which is 
plainly required to a greater or less degree 


(Reprinted from the New York Times.) 


on the part of nearly every civilized gov- 
ernment.” 

According to the London Times, the 
first part of the report was published only 
as the result of insistence by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and Dr. Stresemann. 

As regards this country, the paper 
points out that the government was able 
some years ago to declare that legislation 
had practically stamped out the trade in 
English women and girls, and had limited 
the use of English ports for transit trade 


in foreign women consigned to South 


America and other destinations abroad. 
Although, according to the league re- 
port, international conventions to deal 
with the evil succeeded in causing the 
traffic to be “probably less extensive than 
it used to be,” it is admitted that it is 
“How extensive may be surmised from 
the fact that 5,000 persons interested in 
commercialized vice made statements to 
investigators,” says the London Times. 
“Tt would have been far less extensive if 
some signatories to the conventions for 
its suppression acted up to their obliga- 
tions. Many countries, it need hardly be 


said, have not signed or adhered to the | 


conventions at all and nations which are 
parties are sometimes remiss in prompt 
exchange of information about the move- 


ments of suspected slave traders and vic- . 


tims. 


“The principals in different countries 
naturally work together and keep each 
other well informed upon trade questions. 


They have regular routes to Central and 


South America, to Egypt and to parts of 
North Africa. These routes are chosen 
to avoid, as far as possible, the produc- 
tion of passports and papers, but the 
trade has developed a subsidiary indus- 
try for forging them. 

“The capitalists who control and direct 
the business own the houses, which are 
stocked and managed by their subordi- 
nates. ‘Profits,’ the report somewhat in- 
genuously observes, ‘is at the bottom of 
the business,’ and the profits for the prin- 
cipals are large. One investor is reported 
as having stated that he had got hold of 


‘a good proposition and in three years 


made £12,000. It is the existence of these 
men and their employes which makes the 


traffic so tragic in its worst aspects. ‘If 
the third-party element could be elimi- 


nated the battle would be largely won.’ 
It has been eliminated in some countries 
by law. In many others no action what- 
ever has been taken against it. 

“Four years ago the permanent advi- 
sory committee of the League reported 
that licensing of brothels is the chief 
cause of the traffic. The present report 
confirms this finding, established by pre- 
vious inquiries, and it is admitted to be 
true by many governments as a result of 
their experience. It insists that ‘the re- 


_ tention or abolition of these houses has 
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acquired an international as well as a 
national character.’ | 

“The plain road to removal of this blot 
upon morality and civilization is aboli- 
tion of the system. The reason formerly 
urged in defense of this system can no 
longer be maintained. It was supposed 
to afford protection’ to the public health, 
but State regulation of vice in this, as in 
other shapes, no longer commands the con- 


fidence of those best qualified to judge. 


“Modern research and experience have 


convinced specialists that perfunctionary 


visits of medical officers to licensed houses 
are useless and even dangerous by creat- 
ing a false sense of security. The commit- 
tee expects all governments who rely 
upon the system of licensed houses to ex- 
amine the subject thoroughly in the light 
of the latest medical knowledge and prac- 
tice. They make an appeal for its aban- 
donment on the ground that at best it is 
a useless system, and that beyond all 
question it promotes and feeds the in- 
famous international traffic. 

“The difficulty which confronts the ad- 
vocates of this practical step is a difficulty 
which confronts all promoters of inter- 
national reforms. They cannot be adopted 
without the general support of a number 
of independent and sovereign States 
whose standards of thought and practice 
are not all upon the same level. | 

“It took long years of persistent nego- 


Personalties 


| a journalist stepped into the cool 
serenity of the League of Nations 
Library to wait for a promised interview. 
Beneath the beating summer sun the tur- 
quoise Lake of Geneva and the white 
buildings facing it along the Quai de Mont 
Blane had glittered with a merciless in- 
tensity, and the grey peace of the quiet 


: en August day a year or two ago, 


_ library came as a relief to aching eyes. 


The journalist was told that she could not 


be seen for a few minutes, so she spent the 


time in endeavoring to get some idea of 
the subjects included among those 40,000 
volumes for which an entire wing of the 
secretariat had been set aside. She found 
that there were works in more than a 
score of languages on international law, 
finance, health and economics, on history 
and geography and sociology, as well as 
the laws and statutes of all countries, and 


@ special collection of official government 


publications, including the official ga- 
zettes of every nation. 

The American chief assistant, Miss 
Alice Bartlett, told her that the head of 
the library had adopted for its use the 
latest and most modern arrangement in 
the world. By this system, known as the 
Brussels Classification, the library cata- 
logue has its author, subject, and title 
under the same letter of the alphabet. The 
lesson in library technique had just fin- 


tiation and persuasion to procure general 
consent to the abolition of the slave trade, 
and still more years to obtain energetic 
co-operation in the actual work of aboli- 
tion. It might take as long, or longer, to 
procure general adhesion to steps indi- 


_gpensable for the suppression of the white 


slave traffic if it were not that reformers 
have better machinery at their command 
than had the abolitionists. | 

“There is publicity and there is the 
League of Nations to organize and con- 
duct it. Opinion, as the report testifies, 
has greatly awakened on this subject in 
recent years and spread among peoples 
who formerly paid litle heed to interna- 
tional questions of a humanitarian kind. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain and Herr Strese- 


mann have appealed to it by insisting 
upon publication of the first part of this 
report. 


“But the document mentions few names, 


and those it does mention are nearly all 
too general to convey credit or to fix 
responsibility. Except in incidental men- 
tion of Buenos Aires and in that of an 
unidentified ‘town in Turkey,’ all names 
are kept back. In this town in Turkey 
the woman is beaten who at evening does 
not hand over her right hire. So also we 
hear of girls starved into surrender, but 
we do not hear of the scene of this wicked- 
ness. 


(Reprinted from Time and Tide, London.) 


ished when a small, slim woman, looking, 
despite her tired face, no more than a girl 
in her thin white dress, stepped from a 
door in the shadows, and said, with her 
slight American accent: “Well, and what 
can I tell you? Won’t you come into my 
room and talk?” 

Around the personality of that slim 
woman a conflict is now being waged 
which involves the principle of the equal- 
ity of women with men in international 
life. No one has ever seriously suggested 
that Miss Florence Wilson is not an effi- 
cient librarian. No one, in spite of the 
moral attitude of superior detachment 
which the United States has chosen to 
adopt towards Geneva, really objects to 
the fact that Miss Wilson is an American. 
There are other Americans in the secre- 
tariat, and the fact that they are few 
makes their news value all the greater. 
Yet the League, for which she has worked 
for seven years, has decided to dispense 
with the services of Miss Wilson. | 

If we were to ask why, we should at 
once be told with complacent satisfaction 
that Germany is now a member of the 
League. If we then said that we did not 
See the connection, and repeated our ques- 
tion, we might, if we were talking with a 
really honest member of the secretariat, 


Equal Rights 


“Ts that the best that the League can 
do by way of publicity? Surely in such 
a case it should be used to applaud the 


active promoters of reform, to shame and 


stimulate the sluggish and to hold up to 
infamy the incorrigible patrons of this 
iniquity. Each country should be called 
upon to answer for itself before the con- 
science of the world and have judgment 
according to its works. 

“For the wretches actually engaged in 
the traffic, and particularly for the prin- 
cipals to whom it brings unholy wealth, 
no punishment can possibly be too severe. 
The first proof in any nation of abhorence 
for this particularly base and sordid form 
of cruelty should be to see its municipal 
laws are sufficient to inflict condign pun- 
ishment on these criminals and their 
agents; next, to see that these laws are 
enforced with the vigilant severity so-vile 
a crime demands, | | 

“The League has more power than any 
human organization ever had to pursue 
the destruction of this traffic to the end. 
It has only to tell the whole truth and the 
world will insist upon action. To keep 
back, after due warning, the names of any 


‘ States which. might acquiesce or connive 


in the continuance of the evil would be 
little short of complicity in their guilt. 
The League has begun well, but it must 


_ go forward much more resolutely if it is 


to satisfy the conscience of Christendom.” 


and Powers—Florence Wilson 


be informed of the astonishing fact that 
Miss Wilson is a woman. This, it appears, 
is her sole but irremediable delinquency. 
- Nothing, it appears, can atone to the 
secretariat for that indisputable fact— 
not Miss Wilson’s nine years’ Librarian- 
ship at Columbia University, nor her ser- 
vices as liason officer to the American Li- 
brary Association at the Peace Confer- 
ence, nor her subsequent election to the 
Peace Commission, nor her planning and 
organizing of the League Library in Lon- 
don, nor even her distant relationship to 
the late President Wilson, whose honored 
name is inscribed on the outer wall of the 
Secretariat, that all who pass may remem- 
ber it. Miss Wilson, notwithstanding 
these qualifications and experiences, still 
remains a woman, and as such she must be 
replaced in the library by a German man. 
This, it should be remarked in passing, 
is not the fault of the German man. Ger- 
many is not greatly enamoured of the 
League librarianship ; she prefers appoint- 
ments having more political significance. | 
But even Germany cannot persuade the 
secretariat to keep Miss Wilson; she is 
already on the way to comparative ob- 
scurity as a half-time lecturer on library 
economy at Paris, her American assistant, 


‘Miss Bartlett, is also to be replaced. 


Neither the international women’s or- 
ganizations nor, as may well be imagined, 
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America herself, have kept silent about 
these alterations in the League secre- 


tariat. The New York Times of January © 


23 states that protest has been sent to 
Sir Eric Drummond, the secretary-general 
of the League, and that feeling on the 
subject is running so high that it is pos- 
sible that the whole matter may be aired 
at the next assembly. The protest, says 
the New York Times, is not based on the 
fact that Miss Wilson is an American, but 
that she is a woman who has been forced 
to leave the service of the League without 
being replaced by another woman, in 
spite of Article 7 of the Covenant, which 
states explicitly that “all positions under 
or in connection with the League, includ- 


ing the secretariat, shall be open equally © 


to men and women.” Miss Wilson’s path 
at Geneva has not been easy, and she must 
often have wondered how many of the ad- 
mirers of her distinguished relative, who 


was induced to insert those words in the 
Covenant by the women’s organizations 


“Publishing Their RicHTs, 


Degradation” the official or- 
0 es gan of the National 

Woman’s Party 
Cape Town, 


(Washington), 
states that in 1848 
the first Equal 
‘Rights Convention 


South Africa, 
January 27, 1927 


ever held in America passed the following 


resolution : 

“Resolved, That the women of this coun- 
try ought to be enlightened in regard to 
the laws under which they live, that they 
no-longer publish their degradation 
by declaring themselves satisfied with 
their present position, nor their ignorance, 
by asserting that they have all the rights 
they want.” A writer in the paper points 
out that American women have now won 
the right of the franchise on equal terms 
with men; but both American and British 
women, especially married women, are 
still in a position of legal, political, do- 
mestic and economic subjection. The 
writer in the American paper points out 
that a few weeks ago the Board of Edu- 
cation of Newport, Kentucky, ordered all 
women teachers to wear skirts no higher 
than eleven inches from the ground, and 
sleeves sufficiently long to cover their el- 
bows. At about the same time the au- 
thorities of the Trebizond Province of 
Asiastic Turkey ordered women to dis- 
card the veil. The writer continues: “It 
would appear that the violation of their 
right even to dress as they please should 
arouse all women, everywhere, to a reali- 
zation of their need of Equal Rights. But, 
no; from the United States to Turkey, 
and back again the other way round, 
some women can still be found in every 
land who continue to publish their 


/ 


which were represented at the Peace Con- 
ference, ever intended that they should 


_ mean what they appeared to say. 


The protest regarding Miss Wilson’s 
dismissal has been sent from London by 
the Joint Standing Committee of the In- 
ternational Women’s Organizations, 
which includes the International Council 
of Women, the Federation of University 
Women, the League for Peace and Free- 
dom, the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and the World Union for Inter- 
national Concord, of which Madame Dar- 
cis of Geneva is president. These societies 
do not accept the League’s explanation 
that Miss ‘Wilson’s contract has expired, 
since other Americans with contracts, be- 
ing men, have not been displaced to make 
room for Germans. There is, of course, 
a logical case for the dismissal of all the 
six Americans from the League secre- 
tariat, but there is no logic which de- 
mands that two American women should 
be dismissed while four American men 


Press Comment 


degradation by asserting that they have 


all the rights they want.” — 


The Statue Moves Boge figure of a 

handsome wom- 
an, blindfolded, 
holding a pair of 
-seales “in her out- 


Miriam Beard in 
the New York 
Times Magazine, 
March 20, 1927. 


‘stretched, majestic 


hand, was used by 
man to symbolize the Spirit of Justice 
long before he admitted any of her sex to 
the bar or jury duty. And the very col- 
lege students who most loudly hymned 
their “Alma Mater” most resolutely kept 
their sisters from the campus. 

Man has always liked to have some 
woman, especially one about eight feet 
high and of earnest aspect, to represent 
his ideas or inventions. At the same time, 
of course, he anxiously thwarted her at- 
tempts to utilize the inventions or pursue 


the theories. Thus, he wanted women to 
be illiterate, but to represent the Spirit 


of Education; he denied them property 
rights and paints them as the Spirit of 
Plenty; he refused them the custody of 
their own children and sculptured them 
as the Spirit of Motherhood. 

He wanted some smiling damsel to 
typify architecture for him, but never to 
build his houses. And, much as he in- 
sisted on having his womenfolk meek and 
shy, he was always portraying them blow- 
ing trumpets and leading his armies to 

Today man, being only human, is the 
first to complain when his dreams come 
true. He sees, in the rotogravure sections 
of the Sunday newspaper, a great pano- 
rama of pictures, showing women in cos- 
tumes almost as daring as those in Vic- 
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keep their posts. 

Miss Wilson’s departure from Geneva 
emphasises once again the need for a care- 
ful watching by the women’s organiza- 
tions of all the actions of the League. 
Seven years have passed since President 
Wilson’s pledge was first added to Article 


7 of the Covenant, and even those women 


who are most anxious to see the League 
prosper cannot say that this pledge has 
honestly been kept. In the early, uncer- 
tain days when the League was still re- 
garded as a voluntary organization with 
vague humanitarian aspirations, the men 
of the member States were quite prepared 
to watch a large number of women under- 
take the difficult and thankless task of 


producing order out of chaos. But now 


that the League is firmly established, and 
positions on the secretariat are regarded 
as desirable diplomatic prizes, the attempt 
to oust the women has begun, and as the 
League grows in prestige, is likely to be 
continued with increasing determination. 


torian paintings of the “Spirit of Prog- 
ress,” and holding in their hands appro- 
priate symbols: college degrees, baseball 
bats, rifles, golf trophies and gavels. And 
he grows indignant—because his allegory 
walks out of the canvas. * * * 

Rightly appreciated, our Sunday news- 
papers afford a pageant as varied, as sym- 
bolic, as the statues of “Democracy, Lib- 
erty and Agriculture” at any county fair. 
The news columns offer vivid word-pic- 
tures of women, busy symbolizing the age 
of modern progress. Debutantes, Diana- 
like, are shooting elephants; a woman be- 
comes carilloneuse; another is the only 
feminine engineer in the British marine 
service; a third applies for a seat on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Six girls at- 
tempt to run a schooner; one is sent as 
assistant American Consul to Amsterdam. 
A club is formed in London to enable its 
members to puff large, black cheroots. A 
woman writer sails to Nigeria to investi- 
gate the background of the primitive man. 
American women are winning fame as 
judges, evangelists, governors, restaura- 
teurs; Japanese women are forcing their 
way into political clubs, and becoming 
cops, radio announcers, aviators. 

One day we read about a little group of 
advanced Feminists who plan to descend 
on Washington by airplane; this should 
surprise no one who has seen the old alle- 
gorical paintings, in which, since medie- 
val days, winged ladies have always been 


depicted in flight, strewing roses or carry- 


ing banners. It is a medieval dream real- 
ized. * * * | 
Lady Rhondda, one of Britain’s cap- 
tains of industry, at a recent debate, de- 
cried the “Menace of the Leisured Wom- 
an.” Her opponent, Gilbert K. Chester- 
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ton, maintained that woman was more to 


be feared in her activity than in her idle- 


ness. “There is always very serious dan- 
ger that she may turn her attention to 
philanthropy or social reform * * * 
oppression of the poor and interference 
with human liberty.”” No doubt Mr. Ches- 
terton, always an ardent admirer of the 
Middle Ages, would like a return to the 
days when women employed their leisure, 
not in social work, but in posing for man- 
made allegories of charity. 

The debate was significant. Already 
the allegory wears a less placid look. She 
begins to question herself: “What are 
these instruments I hold in my hands? 
Whatever shall I do with them?” And 
man is wondering what strange thing is 
this new woman, whom he foreshadowed 
by his painting and created by his ma- 


Women's | OMEN work- 
Eight-Hour Law ers in lines re- 
Palo Alto, Calif, 


opposing the pro- 
posed eight - hour 
| law which is now in 
the hands of the labor and capital com- 
mittee of the Assembly, and which after 
a hearing beginning this evening wi!l 
doubtless be favorably reported. They 
could hardly do otherwise. If the law was 
passed it would put into a separate and 
handicapped class all women whose brains 
and training now make them free competi- 
tors with all other people, their success 
being regulated only by their ability and 
achievement in a free competitive field. 

Only by ignoring the law or by subter- 


March 15, 1927. 


fuge of some sort could a woman physi- 


cian, lawyer or other independent worker 


do her work. Only by similar device 
could many women in responsible posi- 
tions as employes retain their positions. 
Extra hours in an office to meet occa- 
sional emergencies would be debarred if 
they led to over-running the legally fixed 


maximum. | 
The whole theory which includes women 


of individual ability in a group and class 
subject to special restriction merely be- 
cause they are women is wrong. There 
are special reasons why society should be 
protected through the protection of other- 
wise helpless women in unskilled or little- 
skilled employment. These women are 
subject to special exploitation. Their 
wages can be held to a minimum and their 
hours of labor run up to a maximum that 
destroys for them all possibility of get- 
ting out of life anything more than an 
exsitence which may easily become some- 


thing worse than the rest and peace of 


death, without outside regulations which 
they themselves cannot encompass. 

' But a woman who has the brains and 
the training which enable her to perform 
specialized work is in no such class— 
women of this caliber may not properly 


be grouped and regarded as a class dis- 


tinct from men with similar equipment. 
It is no more fair or necessary to limit 
the amount of time that such women may 
legally devote to their work than it would 
be to place such limits on independent 
men workers. 

There are some things that cannot be 
done by law, and regulating the time and 
effort of brain workers, whether men or 
women, is one of them. 


Two Mullion Dollar Fund | 


Treasurer's Report 


JOY WEBSTER, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL: C. P. A., Auditor. 


I) ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 


quarters, December 7, 1912, to March | 


19, 1927, $1,397,979.11. 


i e 
Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, March 19 to 31, 1927: 
Mrs. Burnita Shelton Matthews, D. C | $1.25 
Mrs. John Jay White, N. Y 3 25.00 
Miss Blizabeth Scott, N. 25.90 
Dr. N. Louise Lawrence, Mass.. ....... ..... ...-00.+ 10.00 
Mrs. Grace Miller, D. C............. eae 3.36 
Per District of Columbia Branca: 
(District of Columbia Branch retaining 
one-half) 
Mrs. Andrew Ste 50 
Miss Melita Spelshouse... 00 
Mrs. Edwin B. Behrend......4 
Mrs. Jennie O. Berliner...... | TERE .50 
Mrs. Miriam Oatman Blachley .50 
Miss Ethel B. Bryan.... .50 
Mrs. Lucille Calmes..... .50 
Mrs. es Chase 5.00 
Mrs. J. Coutinho.... .50 
Mrs. Margaret B, Dodge ‘ .50 
Miss Edith Hall .50 
Mrs. B. Herman .50 
Miss Alice Jenkins ‘ .50 
Miss Emma Jensen .50 
Mrs. Antonia Kral... .50 
Miss Anita McClure.......... .50 
Miss Katherine Barbara Metzger......... .50 
Mrs. J. F. Magee 
Miss Lottie P. Ma 


Mrs. Gerrit S. Miller, Jr 


Dr. Sofie Nordhoff-Jung.... ‘ 5.00 
Miss Clara S. Peets -50 
Mrs. J. C. L. Ritter janis -50 
Miss Jane E. Smith -50 
Miss Aline EB. Solomons 80 
Miss Julia Solomons .50 
Mrs. Caroline B. Stephen....... .50 
Mrs. Richard Wainwright 5.00 
Mrs. Celia Whitaker.... - 60 
Mrs. Jessica Henderson, Mass...... 60.00 
Syracuse (New York) 25.00 
Miss Fanny H. Roth, Mich - 1.00 
Miss Helen G. Roth, Mich ; 1.00 
Miss Florence Grape. Mont 1.00 
Rent of rooms at Headquarters 315.00 
Sale of literature... 1. 
EquaL RicutTs subscription (forwarded to | 
Equal RIGHTS 2.00. 
Total receipts of National Headquarters, 
March 19 to 31, 1927 $496.75 


For Equal Rights Committee: 


Miss Gwendolin Willis, Md $10.00 
Dr. Donald R. Hooker, Md........... 550.00 
Mrs. Edith Houghton Hooker, Md.. 100.00 


Total receipts, Equal Rights Committee... 660.00. 


Total receipts, March 19 to 31..........cs0+.0s--..$1,156.75 


Total receipts, December 7. 1912, 
March 31, 1927. 


EQUAL RIGHTS 
We believe in Equal’ Rights for Old Southern 
Furniture in the hearts of Antique Lovers. 


Descriptions and prices sent on request. Shipment 
anywhere. 


THE SPINNING WHEEL 


Jackson, Tenn. 
Mrs. R. R. SNzzp. 


to 
$1,399,135.86 


Suz S. WHITE 


Equal Rights 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of Equa. Rieuts, published weekly at Baltimore, 

Md., for April 1, 1927. 


State of Maryland ) gg 
City of Baltimore ) 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Dora G. 
Ogle, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that she is the Business Manager 
of EquaL RicHTs, and that the following is, to the 
best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied im Section 443, — 


. Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 


of this form, to wit: 


~ 4. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business managers are: 

Publisher, ioncaagg 7 Woman’s Party, 19 West Chase 
street, Baltimore, 

ecg Edith Houghton Hooker, Upland, Roland 
Park, | 

Edith Houghton Hooker, Upland, 
Roland Park, 

Business Manager, Dora G. Ogle, Catonsville, Md. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual own- 
ers must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must be 

ven.) 

" National Council: Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, N. 
Y., President; Mrs. Edith Houghton Hooker, Md., 


Chairman National Council and Editor of Equa.’ 


RicHts ; Miss Margaret Whittemore, Cal., Vice-Presi- 
dent; Miss Doris Stevens, N. Y., Vice-President; 
Elizabeth S. Rogers, N. Y., Vice-President; Miss 
Myrtle Cain, Minn., Vice-President; Mrs. J. D. Wil- 
kinson, La., Vice-President ; Miss Gail Laughlin, Me., 
Vice-Chairman National Council; Miss Anita Pollit- 
zer, S. C., Secretary; Joy Webster, D. C., Treasurer ; 
Miss Maud Younger, Gal., Congressional Chairman. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
There are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock-. 


- holders and security holders as they appear upon the 


books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 


' that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 


bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which _ stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
ato bonds or other securities than as so stated 
y her. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the six months preceding the date shown above is: 
(This information is required from daily publica- 


tions only.) 
| Dora G. OGLE, 
| Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 13th day 
of April, 1927. 


JOANNA D. COULTER. 
(My commission expires May 2, 1927.) 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EQUAL RIGHTS 


$2.00 a Year 
19 West Chase Street — 


‘Baltimore, Md. 
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